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ELEMENTS  OF  FOCAL  SCIEjVCE,  |ery  where  taught  and  anderstood.  In  every 
(ooNTiNUED.  )  family  of  tolerable  breeding  Italian  is  thought 

-  indispensable  ;  there  is  no  longer  'hat  bar  to 

Handel,  though  not  strictly  speaking  an  Italian  music — the  ignorance  of  the  language. 
English  composer,  has  always  been  the  first  Not  to  understand  Italian  and  not  to  sing  I- 
and  most  continual  object  of  English  admi-  talian  music^are  now'  something  allied  to  the 
ration.  It  is  impossible  that  his  works  disgrace  of  a  defective  education.  Pride  is 
should  absolutely  cease  lobe  performed  in  therefore  become  a  powerful  advocate  for  the 
Pingland.  But  his  popularity  is  fast  ebbing  foreigner.  The  power  of  escaping  the  nice 
away,  and  the  higher  classes  are  almost  uni-  observation  of  English  critics  upon  pronunci- 
versally  devoted  to  Italian  Music.  The  rea-ation,  which  the  Italian  language  afli»rds  to, 
sons  appear  intimately  connected  with  the  professional  singers,  must  not  be  overlooked  ; 
subject  of  this  essay.  Handel  was  a  compo-  there  is  no  judgnient  for  them  to  dread  in 
ser  of  great  majesty  aud  strength  ;  even  his  this  respect,  since,  even  at  the  opera,  the 
elegance  partakes  ofsuhlimity.  His  style  is  performers  are  often  known  to  use  a  provin- 
the  great,  and  is  simple  in  the  degree  which  cial  dialect  w  ithout  censure  and  alm«  st  with- 
contributes  most  to  this  end.  From  a  sing-  imt  discovery.  It  also  happens  that  the  ex- 
er  he  requires  more  legitimate  and  genuine  pression  of  Italian  singing  is  not  required  by 
expression  than  any  other  master.  In  the  the  English  themselves  to  be  so  precise  and 
hands  of  a  common  performer  Handel’s  best  absolute  as  the  expression  of  their  own  words, 
pieces  are  heavy  and  fatiguing;  when  we  It  may  be  very  easily  imagined  that  the  rocai 
hear  them  from  one  who  is  alive  to  his  sub-  expression  of  a  passage  may  be  agr*»eable  in 
ject  and  whose  expression  is  at  all  equal  to  a  language  with  which  we  are  not  thorough- 
the  task,  they  awaken  the  noblest  and  best  ly  conversant,  although  we  do  not  perceive 
feelings  of  humanity.  They  produce  in  us  a  that  it  is  not  the  genuine  and  exact  expres- 
revcrential  awe  for  the  power  which  they  sion,  which  we  should  not  fail  to  do  w  ere  it  in 
celebrate,  while  they  elevate  the  soul  intoad-  our  own  tongue.  Hence  Italian  singing  does 
oration  and  thanksgiving.  But.  alas  !  these  not  ask  for  an  English  audience,  the  same 
sensations  are  now  hardly  ever  felt ;  that  iiice  finish  which  in  English  jdnging  we  can- 
dignified  simplicity  of  manner  and  that  pure  iiot  dispense  with.  We  are  apt  too  to  con- 
elocution  that  “spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  sider  what  we  do  not  entirelj^comprehend  to 
well,”  the  finest  accordance  of  sentiment  and  t»e  idiomatic  and  peculiar.  And  w  e  arecer- 
of  sound  are  alinost'gone.  Let  us  endeav-  tainly  much  more  easily  satisfied  with  Italian 
our  to  ascertain  the  causes.  It  is  admitted  than  with  English  expression.  Though  these 
universally  that  one  oftlic  strongest  impul-  causes  may  appear  somewhat  subtle  and  re- 
ses^  to  pleasure  is  novelty.  To  this  feeling  mote,  they  have.  1  am  persuaded,  a  very  pow- 
I'crbaps  may  be  traced  the  mental  prepara-  ♦‘rful  operation  ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  oth- 
tion  which  is  now  leading  or  has  led  to  an  ers  which  arise  more  immediately  from  the 
entire  change  of  musical  opinion  in  this  coun-|  nature  of  the  compositions  of  our  English  fa- 
try.  The  managers  of  public  music  used  vorite  and  of  Italian  music, 
not  to  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  variety  in  A  certain  portion  of  terror  frequently 
selection  ;  not  content  with  confining  the  mixes  itself  with  emotions  of  the  sublime, 
hill  of  fare  to  Ilandeh  they  kept  to  particu-  In  music  this  is  principally  eflected  by  asso- 
lar  songs,  vnd  I  think  l  am  warranted  in  say-  ciation.  When  we  hear  and  feel  “/  kfioiv 
Ing,  that  while  certain  portions  of  his  works  that  my  Redeemer  liveth''*  “  the  trumpet  shall 
have  been  performed  night  after  night,  muchl  sound,”  or  any  song  of  a  like  cast,  the  ideas 
of  very  glorious  composition  is  almost  un-  of  death,  resurrection  and  judgement  fill  all 
known.  Satiety  palled  the  appetite.  Edu-  the  mind.  We  cannot  dwell  w  ithout  strong 
cation  has  advanced  hand-in-hand  with  the  emotion  upon  such  subjects;  the  sensation 
-  fine  arts;  the  modern  languages  are  now  ev*l  produced  is  too  sublime  and  too  awful,  an^l 
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when  it  is  passed  away,  we  are  not  solicitous  ! 
to  recai  it,  hut  at  certain  and  solemn  occa¬ 
sions.  Such  are  the  genuine  effects  of  Han¬ 
del  ;  I  have  already  remarked  that  even  his 
lighter  compositions  partake  of  grandeur. 
In  his  Acis  and  Galatea,  in  despite  of  music 
so  exquisitely  f»eautiful,  descriptive,  original, 
and  impassioned,  the  mind  is  strained  be¬ 
yond  its  common  pitch  and  we  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  tenderness  of  the  lovers,  in 
the  same  manner,  or  in  the  same  degree  as 
we  are  by  the  amatory  compositions  of  the 
Italian  masters.  In  the  stor)  itself  love  is 
mingled  with  apprehension,  and  pathos  with 
ideas  of  the  hulk,  the  ferocity,  the  strength, 
the  hideous  figure  and  the  range  of  Polv- 
pheme.  These  serve  to  give  the  .mind  a 
contrary  determination  and  prevent  it  from 
sinking  into  that  delicious  languor,  which  it 
is  the  sovereign  art  of  the  Italian  school  to 
produce. 

The  genius  of  the  Italian  language,  of  its 
poetry  and  its  music,  is  principally  calculat¬ 
ed  to  excite  the  gentler  passions.  The  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  of  soft  syllables,  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  passages,  and  the  lubricity  with 
which  a  true  Italian  singer  glides  through 
melody,  melt  us  at  once  into  a  dream  of  pity 
or  of  love.  Thus  then  we  see  that  the  pas¬ 
sions  which  most  agreeably  bias  and  affect 
the  mind  are  all  on  the  side  of  Italy.  If  it 
should  be  urged  that  only  one  master  is  ad¬ 
duced  against  the  whole  ftalian  school,  1  re¬ 
ply  that  1  have  selected  the  man  to  whom 
the  English  are  most  devoted,  and  in  truth, 
the  only  one,  nationally  speaking,  who  is 
extensively  known  to  the  British  public. 
The  works  of  early  English  composers,  Pur¬ 
cell,, Croft.  Blow,  Greene,  Boyce,  and  Arne, 
though  high  in  the  estimation  of  sound  taste, 
Jire  now  seldom  heard.  Their  style,  with 
an  exception  perhaps  in  favor  of  the  last 
master,  is  considered  obsolete.  It  certainly 
lacks  the  improvements  of  modern  art  and 
modern  taste,  while  the  reasons  produced 
against  Handel,  bear  still  more  strongly  up¬ 
on  these  really  English  writers.  It  appears 
to  me  that  so  far  as  appertains  to  composi¬ 
tion,  the  Germans  have  already  elfert- 
ed  for  themselves"  what  I  propose  to  tl^e 
English.  They  have  blended  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  happiest  success  the  sweet¬ 
ness,  the  tenderness,  and  the  variety  of  Ital¬ 
ian  melody,  with  the  strong  and  natural 
character  ©f  Cierman  music.  Haydn  and 
Mozart  rank  in  the  very  highest  order  of 
genius;  and  so  truly  do  their  notions  of  ex¬ 
pression  accord  with  our  own,  that  we  may 
assert  no  composers  have  treated  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  most  peculiar  subjects  with  such  em¬ 


inent  propriety.  It  is  of  little  importance, ! 
think,  wlietlier  the\  wrote  t(»  the  words  or 
whether  the  words  were  written  to  their  mu¬ 
sic  in  particular  works.  No  Englishman 
could  desire  to  conceive  a  more  exquisite 
consent  between  sound  and  sense  than  is  to 
he  found  in  the  writings  of  both  these  com¬ 
posers.  The  Creation  of  Haydn  contains 
some  most  singular  imitations,  and  although 
not  compHrahle  for  grandeur,  simplicity,  and 
solemnity,  and  indeed,  not  comparable  at  all 
with  the  Mcasiah  of  Handel,  which  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  totally  difterent  class  of  thoughts 
an<l  perceptions,  it  is  nevertheless  full  of 
lieauty,  tenderness,  and  grace.  1  do  not 
mean  to  draw  a  parallel  between  these  great 
w<»rks  of  great  men,  but  rather  to  contrast 

them,  because  they  are  really  of  a  totally 
opposite  nature,  and  because  they  ought  nev¬ 
er  to  be  considered  together  as  objects  of 
comparison.  'I'heir  beauties  are  as  distinct 
as  the  poetry  of  the  Paratlise  Lost,  ami  of 
the  Seasons,  to  which  in  point  of  style,  they 
bear  some  analogy.  The  Creation  of  Haydn 

then,  if  it  seldom  rises  into  magnificence,  is 
full  of  elegance  and  invention,  nor  can  I 
point  out  a  single  weak  or  uninteresting  mel¬ 
ody.  Joy,  gratitude,  benevolence  and  love, 
are  expressed  with  as  much  purity  and  as 
much  extacy  by  Haydn  in  the  Creation^  as  are 
(the  sublime  emotiims  which  inspire  all  the 
hopes  and  the  terrors  of  religion,  all  the 

lessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power  we 
assign  to  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
mankind,  in  the  Messiah  by  Handel. 

[Jjon  Musical  Review, 
(To  be  Conhnued,') 
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MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

BIOGRAPHY,--J<‘o.  10. 

Demahque — perforiiipr  on  the  Double 
Bass  — Though  this  noble  and  effective  in¬ 
strument  has  seldom  emerge^  fiom  its  place 
ill  the  orchestra  to  the  station  appropriated 
for  Solo  playing  except  through  the  gigantic 
and  almost  miraculous  powers  of  a  Dragyi- 
netti,  yet  its  utility  in  every  band  is  well 
known  by  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  music  and  is  confessedly  felt  by 
all.  'Phe  grand  dignity  it  gives  to  the  Bass- 
passages — its  great  usefulness  in  binding  the 
whole  together,  and  the  sublimity  of  effect  it 
is  capable  of  producing,  render  it  so  valuable 
and  indispensable  an  addition,  that  perform¬ 
ers  of  exc'elleiice  in  this  line  come  in  for 
their  full  meeil  of  approbation  and  will  live 
in  the  recollei  i  n  of  sound  critics  and  en-. 
lightened  musiOtti  observers. 
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Demarque  was  a  performer  of  no  common  devoting  her  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
abilities  on  this  instrument.  He  was  horn  music,  and  her  singing  became  as  scientific 
in  France,  and  formed  paj  t  of  that  admira-  as  it  was  melodious.  Her  allowance  at  the 
ble  band  which  was  sent  for  by  VVignell  and’  O.^era-house  at  Lisbon  was  three  thousand 
Reinagle  in  tlie  vear  1793  for  the  New  Thea-  i  moidores  per  annum,  besides  a  clear  benefit..' 
tre  in  Philadelphia  He  was  a  respectable  jOn  her  departure  for  Madrid,  she  was  uni- 
composer  and  wrote  the  music  to  several  versally  regretted  ;  and  having  enjoyed  not 
pantomimes  for  tho  theatre,  and  also  played  only  the  patronage,  but  the  esteem  and  con- 
coiicerts  of  his  own  composition  on  ilie  vio-  fidence,  of  the  Princess  of  Brazil,  she  was 
lincello  wluch  he  plaved  very  well,  hut  at  furnished  by  that  illustrious  lady  with  let- 
that  time  everv  effort  on  t’lis  latter  instru-  ters  id*  recommendation  to  the  Royal  Family 
ment  sunk  in  comparison  with  the  nmgic  of  Spain,  whose  favour  she  experienced  in 
powers  of  the  truly  great  Menell.  Dem-  the  most  ample  degree,  as  well  as  that  of 


arque  died  many  years  ago. 

Henwy — Clarionette  player — enjoved  a 
very  liij^h  reputation,  and  was  for  many 
years  first  clarionette  at  the  New  York  tliea- 


all  classes  of  people. 

From  Spain  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she 
married  Monsieur  Vallebraque  ;  she  still, 
however,  retained  the  name  on  which  her 


bined  with  much  expression  and  force ;  noi 


propriety 


inagers 


UllACtJ  VYIlll  IKIUVtJ  A  1^  I  ^  I  IWIV/V  «  IIV*  II  L  •  Xl-  I  I  1  ^ 

I-  .  .  14.  era-house  in  the  Haymarket,  were  eager  to 

were  his  taste  and  neatness  ot  execution  Ie>s  L  i  i 


since. 


I  LI  u  1  I'  i  I  ^etiuage  Madame  Lata  am  ;  and  in  the  vear 

remarkable.  He  also  died  several  years  ,  ^  ^  j  ^ 

.  180(u  she  consented  to  the  oners  they  made 

*^*^^®*  _ _  her  of  allowing  her  two  thousand  pounds  an- 

ANGEIAV.fcArALAm.  5  and  she  appeared  for  the  first  time 

.  -in  above  theatre,  in  December,  1806,  in 

Angelica  Catalani  was  born  in  tjit  Papal  the  part  of  Semiramide,  where,  to  a  crowded, 
dominions  in  or  about  the  year  I^b2.  Re-  respectable,  and  scientific  audience, 

spectahly,  if  not  nobly,  descended,  she  was  received  those  unanimous  and  reiterated 
placet!  in  that  genteel  class  of  society  which  ;ipp|auges,  which  merit  the  most  rare  can 

seemed  at  first  to  forbid  her  resorting  to  a  pro-  vdone  excite,  and  which  imparted  the  most 

tesSKinal  lite  to  ameliorate  her  lortune,  which  gratifying  sensations  to  her  own  bosom, 
being  but  very  small,  like  inany  other  ladie-  Highly  sensible  of  her  very  superior  en- 
thus  situated,  she  was  destined  to  take  the  dowments,  her  emoluments  were  soon  raised. 


ANGELICA  CATALANI . 

Angelica  Catalani  was  born  in  tht  Papal 
dominions  in  or  about  the  vear  1782.  Re- 


TliP  ebaunting  of  the  divine  music  in  the 


In  the  year  1808,  she  was  engaged  to  per¬ 
form  in  serious  Operas,  while  Madame  Dus- 


Chui  ch  of  Rome,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  was  to  take  the  chief  characters  in  those 


criterions  whereby  to  judge  of  the  excellence 
of  v<»cal  powers.  The  voice  of  the  youthful 
Catalani  was  easily  (list’iiguished  ami  ad¬ 
mired  as  it  asrendeil  in  delightful  melody  to 
the  praises  of  the  immaculate  mother  of  our 
redeemer.  Frieiids  and  kindred  united  their 
pe  rsuasions  that  such  intrinsic  and  wonder¬ 
ful  harnomv  should  not  he  buried  in  a  clois- 


that  were  comic,  if  Madame  Catalani  were 
indisposed.  In  1809,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  King’s  Theatre  at  that  time,  of¬ 
fered  her  six  thousand  pounds,  wuth  three 
benefits,  payable  in  two  equal  payments,  in 
1810  and  1811,  and  this  munificent  proposal 
was  for  her  performance  for  eighty  nights, 
n  serious  opera.  This  offer,  which,  if  made 


ter ;  and  she  soon,  even  in  her  native  land.  other  than  a  Catalani,  we  should  call 


carriecl  off  the  palm  of  singing  at  the  opera 
against  veteran  female  performers.  Her 
expressive  and  beautiful  countenance,  her 
youth,  her  excellent  and  graceful  acting,  all 
pleaded  in  her  favour,  and  she  was  at  that 


exorbitant,  she  thought  proper  to  refuse. 
This  conduct,  which  arose  from  her  brother 
not  being  engaged  as  first  violin,  together 
with  the  insolence  and  arrogance  of  her  hus- 

^  o 

band,  M.  Vallebraque,  gave  the  public  a  kind 


early  period  nearly  established  in  fame,  with  „f  disgust,  which  though  they  yet  highly  es- 
scarce  one  rival  competitor.  timafed  the  harmonious  talents  of  the  lady, 

She  visited  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ;  &  the  caused  them  to  feel  less  of  that  Warmth  of 
then  Prince  of  Brazil,  now  King  of  Portugal,  friendship  than  they  did  at  first,  towards  one 
with  his  royal  Consort,  particularly  patroni-  they  had  so  highly  patronized.  Her  refusal 
zed  her.  She  was  engaged  at  the  Opera-  of  singing  for  a  charitable  institution  w^as 
house  at  Lisbon  for  five  years,  and  durinj:  anothercause  of  her  loss  of  public  favour;  hut 
her  residence  there,  she  improved  herself  by  Hlet  no  one  judge  harshly  of  Madame  Catala'^ 
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ni  on  that  account,  since  it  is  a  certain  fact 
that  she  sent  privately,  as  a  donation  to  that 
verv  charity^  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas. 

In  excuse  lor  that  omission,  it  is  stated 
that  she  hud  been  attacked  with  one  of  those 
indispositions  which  the  uncertainty  of  our 
atmo>phere  was  continuall}  bringing  on  her  ; 
and  who,  especially  a  native  accustomed  to 
the  pure  and  genial  air  of  Italy,  can  encoun¬ 
ter  the  fogs  and  frequent  vicissitudes  of  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  ? 

When  the  late  Mr.  Harris  opened  his  new 
theatre  in  Covent  Garden,  he  engageil  Cat- 
alani  to  perform  there  occasionally.  This 
engagement,  was,  however,  totally  done 
away  by  the  O.  P.  alfair.  Having,  therefore, 
no  fixed  salary,  she  performed  at  the  grand 
music  meetings  at  Oxford  and  ('ambridge, 
and  at  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingnoms,  till  she  was  induced  to  be¬ 
come  the  Oirectress  of  the  Opera  Comiqiic^  at 
Paris  ;  a  trust  that  she  has  fulfilled  with  sci¬ 
ence,  with  infinite  credit  to  herself,  and  ben-, 
efit  to  the  cmicern.  She  has  occasionally 
visited  the  Court  of  Vienna  ;  where  her  mo- 
sical  and  vocal  talents  are  held  in  very  high 
estimation. 

Wt-  cannot  vourh  for  the  late  Emperor  of 
France  having  much  music  in  his  soul,”j 
but  it  is  confident! V  asserted,  that  on  his 
first  hearing  Mailame  Catalani  sing  at  Pans, 
he  was  so  enchanted  by  the  melody  of  her 
voice,  that  he  sent  her  the  next  morning  a 
present  of  two  thousand  Napoleons. 

After  an  absence' of  seven  years,  she  made 
her  second  appearance  in  England  in  July 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting'in  the  vocal 
department  at  the  Coronation.  She  gave  a 
concert,  on  Monday  the  I6th  of  July,  at  the 
Argyle-roorns,  and  was  most  enthusiastically 
greeted  Her  voice  is  more  beautiful,  and 
even  stronger,  than  when  we  last  heard  her. 
In  singing  Rode's  violin  variations,  an  indes¬ 
cribable  effect  was  produced  on  the  audi¬ 
ence  by  this  extraordinary  exercise  of  the 
human  voice,  which  displayed  at  once  her 
amazing'  rapidity,  strength,  and  sweetness  ; 
in  fact,  this  must  be  pronounced  the  miracle 
of  voice,  and  must  be  heard  to  be  conceived.! 
She  looked  remarkably  well,  and  appeared! 
highly  gratified  at  seeing  herself  once  again 
before  a  British  audience. 

Madame  Catalani  gave  another  concert 
on  Monday  the  30th  of  July,  the  profits  ofj 
which  were  given  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the| 
Westminster  General  Infirmary,  which  at 
once  displays  the  benevolence  of  heart,  and 
must  remove  the  unfounded  prejudice  imbib-| 
ed  by  many  of  her  avarice,  or  that  she  will 
never  exert  her  talents  but  for  her  own  emol¬ 
ument.  Saturday  Mag. 
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IlEFLEcrioss....By  A  Lady^  Ao.  14. 

OR  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

The  laws*  of  Taste  are  partly  natural^ 
and  partly  arbitrary.  Under  the  former  class 
fall  in  Poetry  and  Eloquence^  whoever  sug¬ 
gests  associations  generally  delightful  and 
interesting,  or  awakens  sympathies  which 
the  constitjition  of  mankiiirl  leads  them  to 
feel  ;  in  Famting,  truth  of  imitation,  and  for¬ 
cibleness  of  expression  ;  in  A/ha'/c,  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ear,  and  power  over  the  affections. 
Under  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  what  is  cal¬ 
led  style  in  writing ;  and  the  observance  of 
those  rules  with  which  critics  are  conversant 
in  the  other  Arts.  Architecture^  in  particu¬ 
lar,  mainly  depends  upon  such  rules;  there 
being  scarce  anv  foundations  in  nature  for 
the  exact  proportions  of  columns,  limitations 
of  ornaments,  and  the  other  costumi  of  the 
art. 

Independently  of  these  principles  of  ap¬ 
probation  and  disapproliation  in  the  objects 
of  Taste,  all  men  are  more  or  less  influenced 
by  circumstances  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Every  one  is,  in  many  cases,  tlie  slave  of  ac¬ 
cidental  associations  ;  and  these  operate  even 
more  powerfully  in  matters  of  Taste  where 
few  are  sufficiently  used  to  reason,  than  in 
the  conduct  of  lite.  The  most  vulgar  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  is  in  our  feelings  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  The  house  where  we  were  horn, 
the  village  where  we  have  lived,  the  trees 
which  have  sheltered  us,  the' mountains  we 
have  wandered  over,  have  a  claim  on  our 
hearts,  more  powerful  than  any  which  mere 
taste  can  create,  but  which  w  e  are  apt  to  con¬ 
found  with  the  dictates  of  Taste  itself.  It  is 
the  same  energy  of  habitual  sentiment  that 
misleads  us  in  many  other  subjects.  In  Po¬ 
etry^  we  often  take  a  casual  liking  to  a  pas¬ 
sage,  for  which,  if  we  were  to  analize  our 
thoughts,  we  could  give  no  reason.  We  re¬ 
peat  lines  over,  (ill  we  cannot  get  the  chime 
of  their  sound  out  of  our  ears;  and  though 
we  may  gain  from  them  no  ideas  w  orth  at¬ 
tending  to,  w^e  make  up  for  it  by  associations 
of feelings. 

Prejudices  of  education?  so  very  common 
in  critical  decisions,  seem  to  fall  under  this 
class.  It  is  a  general  law  indeed  of  our  na¬ 
tures,  that  whenever  ideas  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  suggesting,  by  way  of  association, 
sentiments  of  pleasure  or  pain,  we  consider 
these  sentiments  as  springing  from  the  ideas 
themselves,  without  attending  to  the  inter¬ 
mediate  associations.  It  is  plain,  therefore 
that  such  persons,  as  have  never  formed 
these  associations,  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
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corresponilinw  feelings  ;  and  will  falsely  ac-| 
cuse  themselves  oiwautof  Taste^  where  taste, 
in  a  strict  sense,  has  not  been  applied.  'I’he 
more  hastily  men  jud;5e,  it  must  be  clear, 
the  more  liable  they  will  be  to  mistake  their 
accidental  associations  for  those  o(  reason 
and  comprehensive  experience.  It  is  for  all 
men  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  such  deiusions.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  source  of  all  error;  and  it  is  hard 
for  Taste  to  keep  a  rein  over  so  restive  a 
faculty.  The  stale  of  our  spii  its  and  tem¬ 
per  will  make  a  mighty  ditierence  :  a  new 
Poem  is  the  worse  for  an  east,  wind  ;  and  a 
good  critic  may  execrate  a  good  actor,  when 
he  bund  nothing  but  standing-room  to  hear 
him. 

As  there  are  ndes  of  Taste^  which  are  ah- 
iolut  and  universaK  and  founded  only  on  the 
comnon  nature  of  human  beings  ;  s«  the 
rulei  of  Ethics  are  universal,  and  obligatory 
on  al  intelligent  creatures  who  have  receiv¬ 
ed  tie  same  constitution  as  ourselves. 

A  there  are  rules,  which  were  originally 
arhitary,  and  which  are  observed  in  conlor- 
mitjto  certain  standards,  but  the  authority 
of  wiich  is  not  recogniy.ed  in  all  ages,  nor 
€vey  where  ;  so  there  are  positive  enact- 
menfi,  and  customs  prescribed  by  usage,  in 
eachparticular  country,  hv  which  those  who 
Hvetnder  them  are  hound  to  regulate  their 
-  actios,  though  they  cannot  reasonably  con- 
dem  others,  who  have  never  assented  to 
theiiautliority.  Finally,  as  there  are  pre- 
judits  and  associalion^  which  lead  some  in- 
diviuals  to  admire  and  dislike,  in  points 
of  Tite,  what  would  not  excite  kindred 
senffients  in  others  ;  so  there  are  particu¬ 
lar  Hliits  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  ev¬ 
ery  le  acquires  for  himself : — such  as  walk- 
ing-itha  stick,  or  without  one;  eating  rnut 
ton  ither  than  beef,  or  beef  rather  than  mut¬ 
ton  5king  pink  ribbands  better  than  blue,  or 
the  fitrary  ;  in  which  he  does  very  well 
to  pise  himself,  and  very  absurdly  if  he 
attents  to  impose  the  same  opinions  on  his 
nciglmr  But  as,  from  the  pride  and  oh- 
stint^  of  mankind,  such  intolerance,  absurd 
as  it'isfar  from  unusual  in  trifling  matters, 
it  cat)t  he  wondered  at.  that  many  should 
set  dm  their  acquaintance  as  dull  or  igno¬ 
rant, ho  happens  not  to  have  formed  the 
sameisociations  with  a  tune  or  a  poem  as 
themjves.  D. 

Timr. — The  celebrated  musical  Lolli 
may  lijiid  to  have  beat  himself  to  death  ;  for,  in 
reguls^  with  his  cane  a  Tt  Deum„  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  ofwis  XIV,  in  1686,  he  wounded  his  foot  in 
so  viol  a  manner,  that  it  mortified,  and  he  ex¬ 
pired  pc  age  of  54.  ( Burney  V  Com.  of  Handel.) 


FOR  THE  KVTF.RPF.TAli.  . 

EXTRACTS 

From  an  .Address  delivered  at  Taunton  before 
THE  BEE  !  HOVEN  SOCIETF. 
(continued) 

In  order  to’avoid  such  glaring  inconsistencies,  it  ia 
necessary  that  most,  if  not  ail  of  the  verses  in  any 
particular  psalm  or  hymn  should  be  coincident  in  sen¬ 
timent-,  that  is,  that  one  psalm  or  hymn  should  be 
wholly  expressive  of  reverence,  another  of  supplica¬ 
tion,  &  another  of  praise.  But  shall  we  say  that  a 
psalm  should  be  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the 
wicked,  or  that  it  should  coritaiq  nothing  but  de¬ 
nunciations  against  them  ?  Would  it  tend  to  heigh¬ 
ten  the  tone  of  devotional  feeling  to  sing  psalms  of 
the  latter  description  ?  Or  would  the  following  ver- 
se*-,  from  the  forty  fourth  hymn  of  the  second  book, 
compose  and  prepare  the  mind  for  treasuring^  up  the 
precepts  of  a  discourse  ? 

Verse  2d. 

‘‘  Far  in  the  deep,  where  darkness  dwells, 
“The  land  of  honour  and  despair, 

“Justice  has  buiTt  a  dismal  hell, 

“  And  laid  her  stores  of  vengeance  there. 

3d. 

“  Eternal  plagues,  and  heavy  chains, 
Tormenting  rocks,  and  fiery  coals. 

And  darts  to  inflict  immortal  pains, 

“  Dipt  in  the  blood  of  damne'd  souls. 

4th. 

“There  Satan  the  first  sinner  lies, 

“  And  roars,  and  bites  his  iron  bands, 

In  vain  the  rebel  strives  to  rise,  ^ 

“  Crush’d  with  the  weight  of  both  thy  hands. 

5th. 

“Here  guilty  ghosts  of  Adam’s  race 
“Shriek  out  and  howl  beneath  thy  rod: 

“  Once  they  could  scan  a  Saviour’s  grace, 

“  But  they  incensed  a  dreadful  God. 

6th. 

“  Tremble,  my  soul,  and  kiss  the  Son— 

“  Sinner,  obey  thy  Saviour’s  call ; 

Else  your  damnation  hastens  on. 

And  hell  gapes  wide  to  wait  your  fall.” 

However  well  such  sentiments  may  appear,  and 
whatever  good  effect  they  may  have  in  a  sermon,  in 
giving  the  alarm  to  a  soul  slumbering  on  the  verge 
of  eternal  ruin  ^ still,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  arc 
wholly  incompatible  with  music.  But  if  there  are 
those  whose  tastes  are  »o  depraved  as  to  unite  things 
I  so  discordant ;  let  them  not  violate  the  plain  and 
j  simple  laws  of  propriety  by  singing  such  sentiments 
in  the  soft  and  soothing  tones  of  mellifiluent  melody, 
but  let  them  utter  them  in  the  bafsh  jargon  of  recoil¬ 
ing  horrour. 

“Parents,  can  you  hesitate  which  course  to  choose 
in  regard  to  this  subject?  Is  it  not  as  much  your  in¬ 
terest  as  duty  to  employ  every  means  where¬ 
with  God  has  blest  you  to  preserve  those  whom 
he  has  placed  under  your  carefree  from  pollution? 
And  will  you  suffer  the  sources  from  which  they 
derive  some  of  their  most  important  knowledge 
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to  remain  unpurlfied  ?  Do  you  wish,  that  your  chil-  , 

dren  may  hereafter  rise  np  and  call  you  blessed?  ♦ 

JLet  it  be  then  one  great  object  of  your  attention  to  V  ^  v-^Wv  ^ 

put  such  books  into  their  hands  as  shall  give  them'' 

just  ideas  of  themselves,  of  their  Father  and  of  futu  OR. ..MUSIC  4Tj  INTELLIGENCER. 

rity,  that  when  «  .,  ,  - -  - - -  —  .  ■ 

The  cloud-capt  towers — the  gorgeous  palaces —  j  iiO.>10N,  AFHIL  I  J,  1822. 

The  solemn  temples — the  great  globe  itself;  i  “ 

*  o  ®  '  1  rn  r  w  r%  r\  r  v  r^rrr^er  ^  _ _ _ 


Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
*‘Leave  laot  a  wreck  behind,” 


THE  ROXBURY  CONCERT  OF  SACRED 
'  MUSIC. 

On  Sunday  Evening  3 1st  inst.  a  very  spirited 
performance  of  several  classic  pieces  of  music,  was 


They  may  be  found  standing  on  the  right  hand  of||  . ,  .  ,  * 

their  divine  Redeemer,  and  be  admitted  to  join  the  j  ^ under  the  di»ec- 

lieavenly  choir  in  singing,  Blessing,  and  honour.  j;tion  and  superintendarire  of  Mr.  John  Fuller,  the 
glory  and  power  unto  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  i  Oder’s  Meeting  Honse,Roxbu!y  :  acrom- 

The  author  here  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  !  ^  ’ 

progress  ol  Oratorios  in  Europe  and  in  this  c*Mintry :  j  Granger  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Tayior  at  the  Organ.  This 
but  as  your  readers  are  in  some  degree  acquainted  iidegant  instrument  is  of  a  very  superior  structure, 

with  this,  I  pass  to  the  conclusion.  apd  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Appeton, 

‘‘In  cultivating  music  vou  prepaie  the  most  refin-  _  .  .  j  r  i 

.  *  r  *u  *•  1  I  •  I  4U  .  ot  fins  City;  its  tones  are  verv  heavy  and  poverful, 

ed  amusement  for  the  mind,  you  cherish  that  spirit  ^  ’ 

of  benevolence  which  should  be  ever  characteristic  '‘t^d  in  every  particular,  redounds  to  the  creiit  of 

of  rational  beings,  and  you  improve  that  part  of  this  ingenious  art ist. 

religious  worship  wherein  all  Christians  can  join  re-  exhibition  of  Sacred  Music,'  comnpnced 

gardless  of  sect  or  denomination.  Nor  is  this  last  r  j  /•  n  ...  l  ..  j  r  . 

?  I  X  .  X  X  t-.  -rxi _  o  with  “ /xorrf  or  (til  power N  by  Mason,  and  wa  fol- 

by  any  means  the  least  important,  ror  if  there  is  .  ■  r  ^  j  i 

one  part  of  worship  wherein  all  Christians  can  unite  lowed  by  “  Come  sweet  Sprint;;'^  from  Haydn’i  Ora- 
oii  eaith  ;  and  if,  as  we  are  amply  assured  in  reve-  torio  of  d'he  Seasons,  after  which  Mrs.  Ro'son’s 
Ution,  this  is  to  be  their  blissful  employment  in  the  .i  of  Morlulilv,"  was  succeeded  by  Uher’s 

kingdom  of  their  Father,  let  us  join  in  its  universal  ,  ry  ^  ^  , 

diffusion.  For  its  pto-ress  cannot  fail  to  be  marked  “.'urfffn'en/ H.'/mn,”  Grangers  “Atur  of  KelMttm," 
by  the  eradication  from  the  mind  of  bigotry  and  su-  was  folbwed  by  Kent’s  Anthem  •‘  Give  the  Lord 
perstitimi. those  hateful  ingredients  from  which  h.av'*^  the  Honour,'''^  afier  which  *‘ T/ic  Vesper  limnN 

been  raised  the  higi.  and  mighty  walls  of  sectarian-  Beethoven’s  HalkUuak,"  from  the  Munt  of 

ism  which  have  hitherto  kept  asunder  those  chris-  .  , 

tian  societies  which  had  else  like  kindred  drop'  Dlives,  closed  the  fust  part. 

been  mingled  into  one.  The  second  part  opened  with  Haydn’s  ‘  An- 

‘‘The  unparalleled  rapiditywith  which  a  musical  the  Surprise,  after  which  ^‘Aiiighty 

taste  bas  been  diffused  through  our  country  from  ^  r  7  »  j 

Maine  to  Georgia,  is  prophetick  ol  happier  days  i  Corf,’  by  Mozart,  was  succeeded  by  hydn  s 
And  trustiiig  that  the  little  good  which  it  has  a!  Heavens  are  telling.''^  followed  by  Fete  and 
ready  effected  is  like  the  few  drops  that  precede  \fjo]y  LoveV  by  Bray,  Pucitta’s  Strike  the  (mbaV'^ 


the  plentiful  shower ;  we  look  forward  with  the  t  77 

,  .  ...  ,  ,,  .  c  ,  A'  w’as  followed  bv  M  hitaker’s  “  O /now 

pleasing  hope,  that  we  shall  realize  at  no  tar  dis-  •  ,  ’ 

tant  day  ils  refinirig  influence.  For  as  it  is  the  alter  which,  Handel’s  grand  Halleluiah  horus'^'* 
grand  characteristic  of  music  to  put  an  end  to  all  closed  the  Evenings  performances, 
barbarities,  and  to  assimilate  the  soul  of  man  to  its  ,  x,  .  , 

Maker;  it!  general  diffusiou  cannot  b.it  ha.ten  We  have  often  exp.at.ated  upon  the  adnla^s 

forward  that  period,  when  private  property  on  the  resulting  from  exhibitions  of  Music  of  this  escrip- 
ocean  shall  be  respected  by  contending  nations,  tjon,  taking  place  in  the  country  towns,  d  (hat 

when  the  discordant  note  of  capital  punishment  countenance  and  support  derived  fromieRev- 
shall  be  erased  from  our  statute  books,  when  the  , 

horrid  jargon  of  war  shall  no  longer  vibrate  in  dis-  Cl«’r?y  patroinzmg  such  performanr,  are  as 

sonance  to  the  feeling  soul,  and  when  humanity  necessary  as  they  are  useful.  On  this  ociion,  we 
extending  the  white  banner  of  peace,  from  the  ris  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  so  large  a  mber  of 
ing  to  the  setting  sun.  shall  introduce  a  millennial  ,n„ru„e„,a|  a„d  v„cal  performers  as  w^resont, 
era  thnee  more  happy  than  that  which  was  ushered  .  .  ^  • 

in  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  when  they  8ung,“Glo-  attempting  music  of  this  high  style  of  cception, 


must  be  permitted  to  observe,  so  large  a  mber  of 
Instrumental  and  Vocal  performers  as  wepresenf, 
attempting  music  of  this  high  style  of  c<’eption. 


ry.to  God  in  the  highest — on  earth  peace — good  without  rehearsal^  together  with  the  imer  and 
will  toward  men.”  S.  execution  which  we  witnessed,  must  be  nsidered 

Lord  Chesterhvld  would  not  allow  his  son  toper-  »»  »  circumstance  of  more  than  ordinarj.aracter, 
form  on  a  musical  instrument.  “  If  you  love  music,  and  redounds  not  only  to  the  credit  oftlndividu- 
go  to  operas  and  concerts  :  but  I  first  insist  upon  als  engaged  therein,  bul  is  an  addition^vidence 

your  neither  fiddling  nor  piping  yourself.’’  1  er-  pjoof  of  the  usefulness, effect  and  inflicc,  of  the 

baps  his  lordship  feared  the  latter  would  spoil  young  ,  .  .  r  .  lO* 

master’s  features;  for  the  Grecians  latterly  abstained  M^s^cal  Institution  of  the  City. 

from  the  flute,  because  it  distorted  the  countenance,  [j  The  audience  assembled,  was  venumerous 
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and  in  no  instancewilhin  our  recollection  has  an 
exhibition  of  Sacred  music  of  this  classic  style,  out 
of  thp  melrnpolis,  given  greater  or  more  universal 
satisfaction,  and  we  may  add,  none  ever  was  heard, 
wh^-rein  the  public  so  fully  received  their  monty^s 
worth. 


THE 

Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  ; 

BEING  A  SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED 

PSJiLM  AND  HYMN  TUNES  ; 
Together  with  many  beautiful  extracts  from 
the  works  of 

HAYDN,  MOZART,  BEETHOVEN, 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  MODERN  COMPOSERS. 

The  whole  harmonized  for  three  and  four  voices, 
with  a  figured  Base  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte 
calculated  for  public  worship  or  private 
devotion. 

Published  by  Richardson  &  Lord,  Boston. 

The  lovers  of  Metrical  Psalmody  will  doubtless 
be  somewhat  anxious  to  have  an  account  of  this 
Collection  of  (’hurch  Music.  We  noticed  the  orig¬ 
inal  design  of  this  work  sometime  since,  and  that 
its  harmonics  would  undergo  a  critical  tevision  by 
Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  of  this  City,  whose  science  and 
learning,  as  well  as  the  entire  devotion  of  his  mind 
to  the  subject,  must  have  their  due  weight  with 
respect  to  Church  Music.  This  venerable  musi¬ 
cian  is  ably  qualified  to  judge  with  respect  to  the 
presiding  gravity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  com¬ 
positions  intended  for  devotional  exercises,  and 
while  we  agree  in  the  principle  fully  and  entirely, 
while  we  except  completely  as  any  writers  who 
have  considered  the  subject,  against  all  light  and 
profane  treatment  of  the  music  of  the  church, 
there  yet  appears  to  us  to  be  an  allowance  for  the 
various  associations  connected  with  the  worship 
and  praise  of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  for  the  intel- 
lectual  progression  of  ages,  which  perhaps,  demand 
a  somewhat  greater  latitude  than  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  admit.  The  first  question  for  considera¬ 
tion,  is,  whether  the  fervour  of  religious  praise — 
whether  the  elevation  of  religious  joy,  for  instance, 
may  not  be  raised  and  exalted  by  music  of  a  florid  A 
flgurate  nature  !  2d,whether  such  affections  may  not 
be  more  completely  roused  and  excited  through  the 
instrumentality  of  such  means  ;  and  lastly,  wheth¬ 
er  in  the  present  state  of  musical  knowledge,  at¬ 
tainments,  and  habits,  compositions,(although  they 
be  of  great  learning,  gravity,  and  strict  propriety,) 
are  capable  of  raiaiiig  in  the  mind  any  desired  em¬ 
otions  at  all  ?  To  assert  that  a  now  style,  w'hich 


admits  modern  Improvements  In  ^art  generally,  is 
not  indispensable  to  the  ends  we  seek, -appears  to 
us  to  be  to  maintain,/^a/  Church  Music  shall  remain 
stationary,  while  every  other  circumstance  of  qur 
nature  and  habits  is  undergoing  change  and  modifi¬ 
cation.  The  truth  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  a  sympa> 
thy  in  the  application  of  the  rule  that  must  obtain 
here,as  in  everything  submitted  to  public  feeling, that 
success  is  the  test,  and  that  what  has  the  most  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  is  the  best.  At  the  time  Haydn  and 
Mozart  wrote,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
tended  acquaintance  with  musical  resource  the 
world  had  attained,  demanded  not  only  grandeur 
and  gravity,  but  force,  variety  and  beauty  of  style, 
to  engage  the  affections  in  any  eminent  degree. 
For  in  proportion  as  the  affections  areoftener  ormore 
stroiigly'moved  on  ordinarv  occasions  by  music,  a 
competition  is  established  that  acts  involuntarily 
upon  the  hearer;  and  unless  the  music  of  the  church 
keeps  at  least  an  equal  progression  with  the  im¬ 
provements  going  on  in  every  other  branch  of  musi¬ 
cal  composition  and  execution,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  its  extended  agency  will  fail.  While  therefore 
we  except  against  any  innovation  that  can  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  unworthy  feelings,  we  can  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  necessity  of  enlisting  into  the  musi¬ 
cal  science  of  the  church  every  power  of  the  mind 
that  the  art  continues  to  add  to  its  resources,  if  we 
mean  to  give  music  any  agency  really  beneficial. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

CRITICISM. 

The  dapning  of  Alusic  in  Kentucky?^ 

By  A.  P.  rieinrich,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

In  attending  to  other  duties,  we  fear  we  have 
too  long  neglected  the  plea.*«ing  task  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  above  American  producHdn  io  the  favorable^ 
notice  of  the  public.  The  fantastical  drapery  of 
this  work,  and  not  a  few  difficulties  in  wliich  it  is 
intrenched,  furnish  no  tempting  invitation  for  ,a 
practical  perusal  ;  and  many,  who  judge  only  from 
appearances  and  local  prepossessions,  may  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  such  a  perusal  would, 
not  only  be  a  waste  of  labour  upon  the  mere  coin¬ 
age  of  a  disordered  brain  ;  It  is  therefore,  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  feel  ourselves  authorized 
to  say,  that  whoever  has  the  will  and  ability  to  o- 
.  verstep  the  fence  and  unveil  the  hidden  treasure^ 
will  be  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  wiU  his 
discovery.  With  what  success  the  first  attempt  of 
this  kind  Was  made  in  Boston,  and  to  whom  the 
honor  of  it  belongs,  has  already  been  stated  in  our 
former  numbers ;  and  we  can  only  add  now  that 
rhe  vigour  of  thought,  variety  of  ideas,  originality 
of  conc^ptiou,  classical  correctness,  boldness  and 
luxuriance  of  imagination,  displayed  tbxoughout 
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to  remain  unpurified  ?  Do  you  wish,  that  your  chil¬ 
dren  may  hereafter  rise  np  and  call  you  blessed  ?j 
JLet  it  be  then  one  g^reat  object  of  your  attention  to 
put  such  books  into  their  hands  as  shall  give  them 
just  ideas  of  themselves,  of  their  Father  and  offutu 
rity,  that  when 

The  cloud-capt  towers — the  gorgeous  palaces — 
The  solemn  temples — the  great  globe  itself ; 

“  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve — 

And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 

‘‘Leave  not  a  wreck  behind,” 

They  may  be  found  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
their  divine  Redeemer,  and  be  admitted  to  jo»n  thej 
heavenly  choir  in  singing,  “  Blessing,  and  honour,  j 
glory  and  power  unto  Him  who  sitteth  upon  thej 
throne;  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever.” 

The  author  here  gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  ol  Oratorios  in  Europe  and  in  this  country: 
but  as  your  readers  are  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  this,  I  pass  to  the  conclusion. 

“In  cultivating  music  you  prepaie  the  most  refin¬ 
ed  amusement  for  the  mind,  you  cherish  that  spirit 
of  benevolence  which  should  be  ever  characteristic 
of  rational  beings,  and  you  improve  that  part  of 
religious  wor‘>hip  wherein  all  Christians  can  join  re¬ 
gardless  of  sect  or  denomination.  Nor  is  this  last 
by  any  means  the  least  important.  For  if  there  is 
one  part  of  worship  wherein  all  Christians  can  unite 
on  earth  ;  and  if,  as  we  are  amply  assured  in  reve¬ 
lation,  this  is  to  be  their  blissful  employment  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father,  let  us  join  in  its  universal 
diftusion.  For  its  progress  cannot  fail  to  be  marked 
by  the  eradication  from  the  mind  of  bigotry  and  su- 
perstitiof). those  iiateful  ingredients  from  which  liav'^^ 
been  raised  the  high  and  mighty  walls  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  which  have  hitherto  kept  asunder  those  Chris¬ 
tian  societies  which  had  else  like  kindred  drop- 
been  mingled  into  one. 

“The  unparalleled  rapidity  with  which  a  musical 
taste  has  been  difl’used  through  our  country  from 
Dblaine  to  Georgia,  is  prophetick  o»  happier  days 
And  trusti«:g  that  the  little  good  which  it  has  al 
ready  effected  If;  like  the  few  drops  that  precede 
the  plentitul  shower ;  we  look  forward  with  the 
pleasing  hope,  that  we  shall  realize  at  no  far  dis¬ 
tant  day  its  refining  influence.  For  as  it  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  music  to  put  an  end  to  all 
barbaritiefc,  and  to  assimilate  the  soul  of  man  to  its 
Maker  ;  its  general  diffusion  cannot  but  hasten 
forward  that  period,  when  private  property  on  the 
ocean  shall  be  respected  by  contending  nations, 
when  the  discordant  note  of  capital  punishment 
shall  be  erased  from  our  statute  books,  when  the 
horrid  jarg.m  of  war  shall  no  longer  vibrate  in  dis¬ 
sonance  to  the  feeling  soul,  and  W'hen  humanity 
extending  the  white  banner  of  peace,  from  the  ri« 
ing  to  the  setting  sun.  shall  introduce  a  millennial 
era  thrice  more  happy  than  that  which  was  ushered 
in  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  when  they  sung,  “  Glo¬ 
ry. to  God  in  the  highest — on  earth  peace — good 
will  toward  men.”  S. 
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OR. .. MUSIC \L  INTELLIGENCER. 
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THE  ROXBURY  CONCERT  OF  SACRED 
'  MUSIC, 

On  Sunday  Evening  3 1st  inst.  a  very  spirited 
performance  of  several  classic  pieces  of  music,  was 
got  up  at  a  considerable  expense  under  the  diiec- 
tion  and  fuperintendaure  of  Mr.  John  Fuller,  at  the 
Rev.  Dr.  I  Oiter’s  Meeting  HoMse,Roxbiiry  :  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  full  orchestra  with  Messrs.  Graiorier, 
Granger  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor  at  the  Organ.  This 
elegant  instrument  is  of  a  very  superior  structure, 
and  was  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Appeton, 
of  this  City;  its  tones  are  very  heavy  and  poverful, 
r-nd  in  every  particular,  redounds  to  the  credt  of 
this  ingenious  artist. 

This  exhibition  of  Sacred  Music,  comntpnced 
with  Lord  of  all  powerN  by  Mason,  and  wa  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “  Come  sweet  from  Haydni  Ora¬ 

torio  of  d'he  Seasons,  after  %vhich  Mrs.  Ro’son’s 

Child  of  Mortality succeeded  by  Lther’s 
'‘'‘Judgment  fliimn.'"  Gi  angers  Star  of  Belhleem^'^^ 
was  foil owed  by  Kent's  Anthem  “  Gfrc  the  Lord 
the  Honour^'  after  which  “  The  Vesper  /imn,” 
and  Beethoven's  Halleluiah^'''*  from  the  Munt  of 
Olives,  closed  the  fust  part. 

The  second  part  opened  with  Haydn’s  ‘  An- 
rfan/e”  from  the  Surprise,  after  which  Anight y 


God,,’''*  by  Mozart, 


was 
11 


succeeded  by  hydnS 


Lord  Chesterfield  would  not  allow  his  son  toper- 
form  on  a  musical  instrument.  “  If  you  love  music, 
go  fo  operas  and  concerts  :  but  I  first  insist  upon 
your  neither  fiddling  nor  piping  yourself.”  Per¬ 
haps  his  lordship  feared  the  latter  would  spoil  youn 
master's  features;  for  the  Grecians  latterly  abstained 
from  the  flute,  because  it  distorted  thecountenauce 
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“  Heavens  art  telling,'*'*  followed  by  “  Pete  and 
Holy  Love'*'*  by  Bray,  Pucitta's  Strike  the  (mhaV'^ 
w’as  followed  by  Whitaker's  O  thou  whosatwerj'* 
after  which,  Handel’s  grand  “  Halleluiah  horns'*^ 
closed  the  Lvenings  performances. 

We  have  often  expatiated  upon  the  adntages 
resulting  from  exhibitions  of  Music  of  thisiescrip- 
tion,  taking  place  in  the  country  towns,  d  that 
the  countenance  and  support  derived  fromie  Rev¬ 
erend  Clergy  patronizing  such  performanc,  are  as 
necessary  as  they  are  useful.  On  this  ociion,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  observe,  so  large  a  mber  of 
IrMtrumental  and  Vocal  performers  as  w^resent, 
attempting  music  of  this  high  style  of  cception, 
without  rehearsal^  together  with  the  imer  and 
execution  which  we  witnessed,  must  be  nsidered 
as  a  circumstance  of  more  than  ofdinarjiaractcr, 
and  redounds  not  only  to  the  credit  oftfndividu- 
als  engaged  therein,  but  is  an  additionjevidence 
and  proof  of  the  usefulness,effect  andinflicc,  of  the 
Musical  Institution  of  the  City. 

The  audience  assembled,  was  vebumerous 
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and  in  no  instancewithin  our  recollection  has  an 
exhibition  of  Sacred  music  of  this  classic  style,  out 
of  thf  metropolis,  given  greater  or  more  universal 
satisfaction,  and  we  may  add,  none  ever  was  heard, 
wh»-rein  the  public  so  fully  received  their  monty's 
worth, 

THE 

Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC  ; 

BEING  A  SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST 
APPROVED 

PSjSLM  and  HYJ^N  tunes  ; 

Together  with  many  beautiful  extracts  from 
the  works  of 

HAYDN,  MOZART,  BEETHOVEN, 

AND  OTHER  EMINENT  MODERN  COMPOSERS. 

The  whole  harmonized  for  three  and  four  voices, 
with  a  figured  Base  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte 
calculated  for  public  worship  or  private 
devotion. 

Published  by  Richardson  &  Lord,  Boston. 

The  lovers  of  Metrical  Psalmody  will  doubtless 
be  somewhat  anxious  to  have  an  account  of  this 
Collection  of  ('hurch  Music.  We  noticed  the  orig¬ 
inal  design  of  this  work  sometime  since,  and  that 
its  harmonies  would  undergo  a  critical  tevision  by 
Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  of  this  City,  whose  science  and 
learning,  as  well  as  the  entire  devotion  of  his  mind 
to  the  subject,  must  have  their  due  weight  with 
respect  to  Church  Music.  This  venerable  musi' 
'cian  is  ably  qualified  to  judge  with  respect  to  the 
presiding  gravity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  com¬ 
positions  intended  for  devotional  exercises,  and 
while  we  agree  in  the  principle  fully  and  entirely^ 
while  we  except  completely  as  any  writers  who 
have  considered  the  subject,  against  all  light  and 
profane  treatment  of  the  music  of  the  church, 
there  yet  appears  to  us  to  be  an  allowance  for  the 
-  various  associations  connected  with  the  worship 
and  praise  of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  for  the  intel- 
*■  lectual  progression  of  ages,  which  perhaps,  demand 
a  somewhat  greater  latitude  than  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  admit.  The  first  question  for  considera¬ 
tion,  is,  whether  the  fervour  of  religious  praise — * 
whether  the  elevation  of  religious  joy,  for  instance, 
may  not  be  raised  and  exalted  by  music  of  afiorid  L 
figurate  nature  !  2d,whether  such  affections  may  not 
be  more  completely  roused  and  excited  through  the’ 
instrumentality  of  such  means  ;  and  lastly,  wheth¬ 
er  in  the  present  state  of  musical  knowledge,  at¬ 
tainments,  and  habits,  compositions, (although  they 
be  of  great  learning,  gravity,  and  strict  propriety,) 
are  capable  of  raising  in  the  mind  any  desired  em¬ 
otions  at  all  t  To  assert  that  a  now  style,  w'hich 


admits  modern  Improvements  In  'art  generally,  is 
not  indispensable  to  the  ends  we  seek,  appears  to 
us  to  be  to  maintain, Church  Music  shall  remain 
stationary,  while  every  .other  circumstance  of  qur 
\nature  and  habits  is  undergoing  change  and  modiji^ 
cation.  The  truth  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  a  sympa¬ 
thy  in  the  application  of  the  rule  that  must  obtain 
here,as  in  everything  submitted  to  public  feeling,that 
success  is  the  test,  and  that  what  has  the  most  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  is  the  best.  At  the  time  Haydn  and 
Mozart  wrote,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
tended  acquaintance  with  musical  resource  the 
world  had  attained,  demanded  not  only  grandeur 
and  gravity,  but  force,  variety  and  beauty  of  style, 
to  engage  the  affections  in  any  eminent  degree. 
For  in  proportion  as  the  affections  areoftenerormore 
strongly'moved  on  ordinarv  occasions  by  music,  a 
competition  is  established  that  acts  involuntarily 
upon  the  hearer ;  and  unless  the  music  of  the  church 
keeps  at  least  an  equal  progression  with  the  im¬ 
provements  going  on  in  every  other  branch  of  musi¬ 
cal  composition  and  execution,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  its  extended  agency  will  fail.  While  therefore' 
we  except  against  any  innovation  that  can  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  unworthy  feelings,  we  can  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  necessity  of  enlisting  into  the  musi¬ 
cal  science  of  the  church  every  power  of  the  mind 
that  the  art  continues  to  add  to  its  resources,  if  we 
mean  to  give  music  any  agency  really  beneficial. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

CRITICISM. 

‘‘  The  damning  of  Music  in  Kentucky?^ 

By  A.  P.  fteinrich,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

In  attending  to  other  duties,  we  fear  we  have 
too  long  neglected  the  pleasing  task  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  above  American  prodttcHdn  to  the  favorable- 
notice  of  the  public.  The  fantastical  drapery  of 
this  work,  and  not  a  few  difficulties  in  wliich  it  is 
intrenched,  furnish  no  tempting  invitation  for  a 
practical  perusal  ;  and  many,  who  judge  only  from 
appearances  and  local  prepossessions,  may  havo 
persuaded  themselves  that  such  a  perusal  would 
not  only  be  a  waste  of  labour  upon  the  mere  coin¬ 
age  of  a  disordered  brain  ;  It  is  therefore,  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  feel  ourselves  authorized 
to  say,  that  whoever  has  the  will  and  ability  to  o- 
-  verslep  the  fence  and  unveil  the  hidden  treasure^ 
will  be  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  wit'  his 
discovery.  With  what  success  the  first  attempt  of 
this  kind  Was  made  in  Boston,  and  to  whom  the 
honor  of  it  belongs,  has  already  been  stated  in  our 
former  numbers :  and  we  can  only  add  now  that 
fhe  vigour  of  thought,  variety  of  ideas,  originality 
of  conceptiou,  classical  correctness,  boldness  and 
luxuriance  of  imagination,  displayed  throughout 
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this  voluminous  tsork,  are  the  more  extraordinary, ^ 
as  the  author  but  a  few  years  since,  was  merely  an 
'amateur  and  a  prosperous  uierchant  whom  sudden 
misfortune  transformed  into  a  professor,  the  only 
character  in  which  he  expected  to  ^ain  honest 
I'velihood  ;  and  as  this  transformation  had  not  ta 
ken  place  till  he  was  verging’  on  the  age  of  forty. 
H  is  ge'niiis  however  triumphs  over  every  thing. — 
There  is  enough  in  his  well-stored  pages  to  gratiiy 
every  taste  and  fancy.  There  is  versatility  for  the 
capricious,  pcmp  for  the  pedant,  playfulness  for 
the  amateur,  learning  for  the  scholar,  business  for 
the  performer,  pleasure  for  the  vocalist,  ingenuity 
for  the  curious, and  puzzle  for  an  academician,  fie 
8eem>  at  once  to  have  possessed  himself  of  the-key 
which  unlocks  to  him  the  temple  of  science  and 
enables  him  to  explore  with  fearless  security  thr- 
mysterious  labyrinth  ot  harmony.  He  may,  there¬ 
fore,  justly'  be  sty  led  tht  Btelhoren  of  America,  and. 
as  such  he  is  actually  considered  by  the  tew  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  his  merits. 

We  think  ourselves  particularly  bound  to  pay 
him  this  tribute,  as  he  has  been  lately  tieated  witli 
undeserved,  tlioiigh  we  hope,  accidental  neglect  as 
regards  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  ‘‘  La  Belle  Peru- 
tienne.”  Tl»is  ballet  which  hus  so  delighted  the 


the  original,  but  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in  aSvak- 
ing  some  interest  aud  curiosity  wliich  may  easily 
be  gratified  by  a  reference  to  the  work  itself  where 
the  accompaniment  exhibits  all  that  rich  combina' 
lion  of  harmony,  which  can  only  emanate  from  trua 
taste  and  profoun  ’  knowledge. 


FOR  FAST, 

BV  \VM  BEN^KTT. 

This  is  a  short  Antheui  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
occasion  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  author 
however,  evidently  was  premature.,  in  this  Jirst  at- 
tempt  at  composition,  and  on  a  revision  we  make 
no  doubt  would  feel  induced  to  alter  some  of  its 
passages,  where  Uie  transition  is  not  only  awkward 
and  chromatic,  but  almost  against  rule  ;  we  have 
not  room  to  particularize  its  exceptions,  but  hope 
his  second  edi'ion,  will  be  free  from  those  discre¬ 
pancies  which  are  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  apparent  the  ear  of  every  Amateur. 


Just  published  an  Anthem  for  ^ast^  composed  by 
Win.  Hrniiet,  (copy-right  secured,)  for  sale  at  the 
r'raiiklin  Music  Ware  house,  No.  Milk  Street, 
G.  Graupner’s  Music  Store,  Franklin  "“treet,  .1.  A. 
Dickson’s,  No.  34,  Market  Street,  S.  fl.  Farkei’s 
(’irculating  Library,  No.  12,  Coriiliili  ;  and  whole¬ 
sale  by  S.  Wood,  the  puhhsiitr  for  the  author. 


JVew  Collection  of  Church  Music. — Richardson 
Lord, No.  75,  Corohill,  tiave  published  the  new  col- 
tlection  of  Music,  w’hich  hasheeii  for  a  co.isiderablc 
public  of  New  York,  is  much  indebted  for  its  at-||timo  past  in  preparation  in  this  City,  entitled  THE 

traction  to  the  chariaiiig  mu>ic  which  accompanies]!  l^O'^TON  HANDEL  Ac  HAYDN  SOCIETY  t'OL- 


ils  action.  A.  P.  Heinrich  has  been  made  one  of 
the  chief  contributors  to  this  department,  >et  he 
hIouc  was  pas.'cd  over  in  silvnee  by  tlie  New  York 
criticks,  w'ho  failed  not  to  notice  Itie  other  foreign 
celebrated  authors  that  were,  not  like  him,  in  wnnl 
of  a  name.  The  very  first  piece  which  opens  the 
ballet  tvilh  such  characteristic  magnificence  is  the 
march  of  “  Kinsky”  taken  from  ‘‘  The  dawning  of 
music.”  I'he  sweet  expressive  str.ain  that  describes 
the  Princess  in  the  act  of  administering  aid  to  the 
shipwrecked  stranger,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
same  w’ork  under  the  title  “  From  thee  Eliza  I  must 
go.”  Passing  over  other  fragments  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  and  used  in  the  service  of  that  pop¬ 
ular  spectacle,  we  must  particularly  notice  the 
pathetic  and  sublime  melody  which  may  be  said  te 
give  utterance  to  the  European’s  prayers  and  pro¬ 
testations  of  innocence  in  the  beginning  of  the  3il 
act.  This  melody  is  a  part  of  the  Ode  composed 
and  dedicated  by  o  ur  enthusiastic  author,  to  thi 
memory  of  C(»mmodore  Perry,  as  inserted  in  the  a 
bove  mentioned  work.  It  is  a  strain  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  Beethoven  of  Europe,  and  we  can 
»ot  do  better  than  give  here  an  epitome  of  it,  and 
thus  conclude  our  remarks  by  appealing  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  himself.  Our  limits  w'i'j 
not  allow  us  to  do  Oie  author  full  justice  in  present, 
ing  this  specimen  of  his  talents  as  it  stands,  in 
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lar  single,  lOdollais  per  doz. 


Price  1  dol- 


An  Oratorio  W'as  perfonntd  by  the  Beethoven  So¬ 
ciety  at  Poillaud  on  the  5th  insl. 

An  Oratorio  was  performed  by  the  Psal Ionian  So¬ 
ciety  at  1‘rovideiice  on  the  lOth  inst. 

A  *  Singing  Exhibition.’  took  place  in  Spencer  ou 
the  Clh  ii^st.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  fcalubu- 
rv  ol  Lirimfied. 


TO  CORRFSPOyDKKTS, 

A  Communication  from An  Amateur'^  at  Pro~ 
ridenre.,  is  received  and  merits  an  tarly  insertion. 
Musical  Fleiades.,  ./Vo.  2,  in  the  next  Futerfieiad, 
Our  Correspondent  />,  is  requested  to  furnish,  his 
manuscript  C'ore  legible. 

Tristrarns  poetic  tffusions  are  on jile.,  and  ivill  be 
attended  to  in  course. 

Tht  “  Trifle'''^  from  a  lady  shall  appear  in  The 
Mine.rriad  on  Saturday,  as  well  as  the  request  con- 
taintd  in  the  Postscript. 

BOSTON  THEA I  RE 
On  Monday  Evening  April  15th, 

MRS.  DRUAtNOyD'>S  BENEFIT.' 

The  Comedy  of  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND. 

After  w'h*ich  the  Interlude  of 
THE  PROMISOR Y  NOTE,  with  the  Farce  of 
TURN  OUT. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  The  Handel  &  Haydn 
Society,  for  members  only  takes  place  to-morrow 
Evening  at  Boylston  Hall.  Per  order, 

April  13.  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Sec^y. 


